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POPULATION AND CAPITAL. 



In the whole analysis of this subject there is so much 
uncertainty attaching to the use of familiar terms, that 
we may be pardoned for devoting a little time to defini- 
tions. 

By the term wealth, I shall understand those things 
material or immaterial, which contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the community. By the term property, I shall 
denote those rights which enable an individual to exer- 
cise control over parts of the wealth of the community. 
Wealth is produced ; property is acquired. When such 
acquisition is made under arrangements which are in- 
tended to increase the wealth of the community, it may 
be called legitimate. If made under other methods, as 
in gambling or robbery, it is to be called illegitimate. 

Capital, in the ordinary sense of the term is property 
hazarded with a view to the acquisition of more prop- 
erty. When the transaction is a legitimate one, this 
hazard is known as an investment. This is the sense in 
which the term capital is used by economists down to 
Adam Smith, by Marx and Lassalle (except that they 
do not admit the legitimate character of the transac- 
tions), by Henry Dunning McDeod, and to which in the 
most recent times economists like Clark have virtually 
returned. 

But there is another sense in which the word capital 
is used by the general body of economists from Ricardo 
to Mill and Walker. In this sense it means wealth 
which is needed, devoted or used for the production of 
more wealth for the community — -the wealth which is 
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consumed productively, or what Clark calls capital goods. 
We shall call this the social sense of the word capital as 
distinct from the former or individual sense. 

It is a familiar contention that capital in the individ- 
ual sense is necessary to the maintenance and utilization 
of capital in the social sense ; in plain language, that 
you must give a man control over the money he has 
saved in order to accumulate productive resources in the 
nation. This proposition, which is the cardinal point 
in the criticism of socialistic theories, I shall not discuss 
by itself. I wish to point out how the use of sociologi- 
cal methods of inquiry has enabled us to connect the 
discussion of this proposition with the study of the Mal- 
thusian theory ; and how the combination of the two 
things enables us to present the essential truth which 
underlies them both, in a more guarded but, at the same 
time, a more convincing and useful form than is com- 
monly given. 

It is admitted by all parties to the discussion that the 
accumulation and use of capital in its social sense is 
necessary to all progress. • In the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion such accumulation is rendered impossible if the 
numbers of children become too large in proportion to 
the rest of the community. A birth-rate of from 50 to 
60 per 1000 involves a proportion of young children 
which forms a source of weakness in peace as well as in 
war. Those ethical qualities which raise man above the 
level of the brutes, so far as they are present in savage 
tribes, intensify this danger by involving the energies of 
the strong man in the support of the weak, and sacri- 
ficing the natural selection of individuals to the collec- 
tive needs of an unprogressive community. The orga- 
nization which checked the operation of the individual 
struggle for existence was bound to prove worse than 
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useless unless it opened a possibility for improving the 
conditions of the collective struggle for existence. As 
long as the children of the weak ate all the substance of 
the strong, such improvement was manifestly not to be 
expected. 

For this general pressure of population upon subsist- 
ence the most obvious remedy was infanticide. A less 
obvious but better remedy was the system of maternal 
control of population known as the matriarchate. Each 
of these institutions lessened the burden of unproductive 
consumption and made it possible to accumulate capital 
instead of living from hand to mouth. But neither of 
them solved the difficulty. While the limit to consump- 
tion set by means like this creates a possibility of ac- 
cumulation, it by no means suffices to create an actuality. 
Under the most advanced forms of the matriarchate we 
do indeed find a considerable body of capital produced 
and controlled, it is significant to note, by women ; the 
men on these terms using their collective energies either 
in hunting, or in the defense of the tribe from foreign 
enemies. But such accumulations of capital are in the 
nature of things insecure, being dependent on the main- 
tenance of a military order far enough developed to 
render the tribe secure against outside enemies and yet 
not so far developed as to create great inequalities of 
fighting power within the tribe itself. 

It is an open question how far the maternal family is 
to be regarded as a universal institution through which 
all races have passed in their progress toward higher civ- 
ilization. It is also a question by what means the change 
was wrought through which the maternal family gave 
place to the military or patriarchal one. But however 
the change was brought about, we find the military family 
associated with a slightly higher form of civilization, and 
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proving its superior permanence and efficiency as an in- 
stitution in cases of actual conflict. At first sight the 
change in its ethical aspects seems like a step backward. 
Instead of holding a position of relative freedom and 
independence, the women are now subjected to the will 
of one who is little better than a captor. Instead of a 
fair degree of equality in power and possessions, we find 
an almost tyrannical subordination to the will of the 
strongest. Not only vassalage but slavery flourishes 
under this system to a degree hardly known under the 
matriarchate. Yet the military family forms the basis 
of progress in a way that the matriarchate did not. The 
compulsory labor of many men for one gives a chance 
for the origination of forms of capital which would 
otherwise have been impossible. If the man who holds 
this capital is really the strongest, the accumulation can 
continue to grow from century to century. Some part 
of the population is relieved from the pressure of num- 
bers upon subsistence and is able to make permanent 
industrial progress. What was once a universal pressure 
now becomes a localized one — unfairly localized, it is 
true, since those who do the hardest work are nearest 
to the starvation point, while those who have the most 
enjoyment have often done least to deserve it, but never- 
theless a system which has in it great future possibilities 
because it does in fact give rise to social capital. Even 
an unfair system of property, if securely maintained, 
accomplishes more for national wealth than no property 
at all. At its worst, it substitutes what Effertz calls a 
struggle for domination in the place of the earlier and 
more destructive struggle for annihilation. 

These effects are seen in the next stage of develop- 
ment when the rule of the strongest has lasted long 
enough to provide for organized governmental protec- 
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tion of property rights. As the danger of robbery di- 
minishes, the rights of the military chieftain become less 
and those of the laborer greater. The hardships of 
slavery are gradually mitigated, until finally there arises 
a class of laborers who control the results of their work, 
and whose output is so superior in quality and in quan- 
tity as to -render the continued competition of slave labor 
all but impossible. 

Stimulus is now given not only to the appropriation 
of wealth but to its production. Where property is 
largely based on labor the pursuit of property be- 
comes in the best sense a legitimate one. More and 
more men have the chance, by the exercise of industry, 
to avoid the imminence of the pressure of population 
upon subsistence, and by so doing to add alike to their 
own property and to the capital of the nation. Hand in 
hand with this process, there is a tendency to give each 
man the chance for a family life of his own - , to super- 
sede polygamy, where a few men monopolize all the 
wives as well as all the property rights, and to develop 
a monogamic system under which every citizen can 
transmit to his children whatever rights and advantages 
lie has acquired. 

The next stage of development is reached when the 
possession of property gives a man not merely enjoyment 
but power in the control of industry — in other words, 
when capital in its individual sense becomes a directing 
force in the progress of the nation. Instead of simply 
enjoying his share of the product of the community, as 
he did some hundreds of years ago, the property owner is 
now invited to speculate — to invest his capital in the 
ways he thinks best, and take his chances of success or 
failure. If he has shown foresight in so doing, he reaps 
a rich reward for his services in rendering a new process 
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or locality available for supplying the wants of the com- 
munity. If he has been over sanguine, he loses his own 
capital and that of those who have trusted him, and be- 
comes once more dependent on his labor. Under this 
system we have not simply a selection of the strong and 
elimination of the weak, as under the patriarchal system ; 
not simply a selection of the industrious and elimination 
of the lazy, as under the later mediaeval system ; but a 
selection of the prudent and intellectual and an elimina- 
tion of the reckless or emotional. The prudent man or 
woman who works hard, invests wisely, and does not 
marry till assured of the ability to support a family, in- 
sures himself and his . children against the danger of 
pressure of population upon subsistence. He lessens his 
contribution to the national birth-rate, and still more 
conspicuously lessens his contribution to the national 
death-rate. And as more of his children survive, in spite 
of their smaller numbers, there is a cumulative effect 
from generation to generation, by which the nation as a 
whole grows more prudent and its morality more intel- 
lectual. It is in all these ways that the institution of in- 
dividual capital has proved the best means of accumu- 
lating and utilizing the capital of the community. 

This progress has been marked by a lowering of the 
general birth-rate, a still greater lowering of the death- 
rate, and an improvement in the arts which has enabled 
the increased population to live in greater comfort than 
before. But it has left certain parts of the population 
in a state where they are constantly on the verge of 
starvation. Is this to be regarded as a necessary inci- 
dent of progress, or as an unnecessary evil which con- 
stitutes an indictment against the modern industrial 
system ? Malthus holds the former view ; the socialists 
the latter. 
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The successive points in the Malthusian theory may 
be summed up as follows : 

(i) A low death-rate is a necessity for national pros- 
perity. A high death-rate (say 40 per 1000) means a 
low average duration of life (say 25 years), much dis- 
ease and little industrial efficiency. 

(2) Any excess of birth-rate over death-rate means 
increased population, and, in long established communi-! 
ties, increased deiisity of population. As long as this 
increase is accompanied by corresponding improve- 
ments in the arts of producing and utilizing food, it has no 
adverse effect ; but when the increase of numbers is 
more rapid than this, it means less food per unit of 
labor, more disease, stoppage of accumulation of capital 
and of the progress which is dependent on such accumu- 
lations. 

(3) The physiological possibilities of the birth-rate 
are so far in excess of any death-rate which is consonant 
with social prosperity, that the improvement in the arts 
of food-supply has not kept pace with this possible ex- 
cess and cannot be expected to do so. This difference 
must therefore be reduced by " preventive" checks to 
lessen the birth-rate. An individual who refuses to 
conform to this necessity has himself to blame for his 
poverty and that of his children, and must expect to see 
their numbers reduced by the positive checks of famine 
and disease. 

The socialistic criticism of Malthus may without un- 
fairness, and with great gain in perspicuity, be analyzed 
into two heads : (1) There is almost never, in civilized 
society, a present or immediate pressure of population 
upon subsistence. There is always food enough to go 
around, if it were only better distributed. (2) If such a 
distribution were made, there is no likehood of a future 
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pressure of population upon subsistence because in- 
creased comfort is accompanied by a lower birth-rate 
instead of a liiglier one. 

The last point is erroneous. It is true that as society 
exists at present, high comfort and low birth-rate are 
commonly associated, because comfort is made to depend 
upon prudence. L,et the comfort be made independent 
of the exercise of prudence, as in the operation of the 
English poor-law at the beginning of this century, and 
the birth-rate tends to increase rather than diminish. 
It may not be exactly true, as some Malthusiaus would 
have us believe, that the low birth-rate is the cause of 
the comfort ; but it is much farther from the truth to as- 
sert that the comfort is the cause of the low birth-rate. 
Both are the results of a common cause — the exercise of 
prudence, which gives high comfort and low birth-rate 
to those who are capable of practicing it, while those 
who are incapable of so doing have at once a higher 
birth-rate and lower level of comfort. 

This line of thought enables us to explain satisfactorily 
a phenomenon which has been misunderstood by many 
of the opponents of Malthus, namely, that the fear of 
starvation does not lower the birth-rate so much as the 
fear of losing caste. It is not that the desire of decencies 
in itself constitutes a greater preventive check to popu- 
lation than the need of subsistence ; but that the need of 
subsistence is felt by all men alike, emotional as well as 
intellectual, while the desire of decencies stamps the man 
or the race that possesses it as having reached the level 
of intellectual morality. Ethical selection can therefore 
operate on the latter as it does not on the former. The in- 
tellectual man has possibilities of self-restraint which 
the emotional man has not. Give the intellectual man 
the chance to reap the benefit of such self-restraint and 
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you will find reduced birth-rate and increased comfort. 

There are some cases under the existing social order 
where men who are capable of higher things multiply reck- 
lessly through sheer hopelessness. With men like 
this, a better distribution of the results of labor would 
doubtless operate not only to increase their productive 
efficiency biit to contribute to their prudence in marry- 
ing, and thus to diminish the birth-rate. But this result 
would be accomplished by assimilating the condition of 
the hopelessly poor to the normal condition of property 
owners, and would be dependent on the operation of 
those capitalistic motives which the majority of the op- 
ponents of Malthus so severely disapprove. 

The more completely you give the prudent and efficient 
man control of the results of his labor, the more you 
localize the pressure of population upon subsistence, and 
confine the effects of this pressure to a few. Under such 
circumstances there is habitually that surplus of food on 
which the anti-Malthusian lays so much stress. But 
give the children of the shiftless the right to eat the 
substance of the efficient and prudent, and you will soon 
lose both the capital and the morality under which that 
capital has been created, — witness the history of the 
English poor-law. The fund of national capital is 
placed at the mercy of the paupers, and the restraints 
which now limit the number of these paupers are taken 
away. Let this process be carried to an extreme, and 
the localized pressure of population upon subsistence, 
now so familiar under the name of poverty, widens more 
and more until we have that general imminence of 
starvation characteristic of savage or half-savage races. 

When the comfort of an individual is made dependent 
upon his foresight and prudence, and when the comfort 
of a group is made dependent on the existence of intel- 
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lectual as distinct from emotional morality, we shall find 
prudent men and prudent races possessing high comfort 
and low birth-rates. The history of civilization is in 
large measure a history of this development of prudence 
and comfort. Possibly some nations are carrying this 
conscious adaptation of means to ends a little too far f or 
their own good. The waste of nerve-power connected 
with the exercise of conscious prudence is a real evil, 
and if carried to an extreme may offset the gain attend- 
ant upon the possession and accumulation of capital. 
This is a fair point for socialistic criticism. But with 
the average man, the dangers of this extreme are less 
than those of the other. The evils of thinking too 
much, and trusting Providence too little, seem small in 
comparison with those which arise from trusting Provi- 
dence for everything and not thinking at all. Doubtless 
Malthus made a mistake in giving too much countenance 
to the idea that preventive checks must be conscious. 
But his socialist critics make a greater mistake in hold- 
ing that such checks are automatic. The truth would 
seem to be that such checks are for the most part insti- 
tutional. The modern family and the modern law of 
capital have acted as a powerful system of preventive 
checks to population. The apparently automatic and 
often non-conscious operation of these checks must not 
blind us to the historical power which has established 
and perpetuated them. 

To hope — as do the socialistic critics of the Mal- 
thusian theory — that the average character of a people 
will remain unchanged when the institutions under 
which this character has developed are radically modi- 
fied or abolished, is a fatuous delusion. 

NOTK. When this paper was already in type, the author received a 
copy of Dr. Frank Fetter's Verstich einer Bevolkerungslehre which 
has just been published, and in which a number of the conclusions 
here developed are anticipated — particularly those relating to the 
psychological character of the relations between capital and popula- 
tion. 



